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I  James  Dickey 

I  THE  FALLS 

Upon  the  light,  bare,  breathless  water 
To  step,  and  thereby  be  given  a  skiff 
That  hangs  by  its  nose  to  the  bank 
And  trembles  backward : 

To  stand  on  those  boards  like  a  prince 
Whose  kingdom  is  still  as  a  cloud. 

And  through  it,  like  a  road  through  Heaven, 
The  river  moves : 

To  sink  to  the  floor  of  the  boat 
As  into  a  deep,  straining  coffin. 

And  in  one  motion  come  from  my  mother. 
Loose  the  long  cord : 

I  To  lie  here  timelessly  flowing 
!  In  a  bed  that  lives  like  a  serpent. 

And  thus  to  extend  my  four  limbs 
From  the  spring  to  the  sea : 

j  To  look  purely  into  the  sky. 

As  the  current  possesses  my  body 
1  Like  a  wind,  and  blows  me  through 
Land  I  have  walked  on. 

And  all  in  a  pattern  laid  down 
By  rain,  and  the  forces  of  age. 

Through  banks  of  red  clay,  and  cane-fields. 
And  the  heart  of  a  forest : 

And  at  dusk  to  hear  the  far  falls 
Risingly  roaring  to  meet  me. 

And,  set  in  that  sound,  eternal 
Excitement  of  falling: 
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And  yet,  strangely,  still  to  be 
Upheld  on  the  road  to  Heaven 
Through  the  changing,  never-changed  earth 
Of  this  lived  land : 

And  now  in  all  ways  to  be  drunken. 

With  a  mind  that  can  lift  up  my  body 
In  all  the  grounded  music  of  the  dead 
Now  nearer  their  rising : 

To  do  nothing  but  rest  in  my  smile. 

With  nothing  to  do  but  go  downward 
Simply  when  water  shall  fall 
In  the  mineral  glimmer 

Of  the  lightning  that  lies  at  the  end 

Of  the  wandering  path  of  escape 

Through  the  fields  and  green  clouds  of  my  birth. 

And  bears  me  on. 

Ecstatic,  indifferent,  and 

My  mother’s  son,  to  where  insupportable  water 

Shall  dress  me  in  blinding  clothes 

For  my  descent. 


Abraham  Sutzkever 

BLACK  BERRIES 

(Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  LEONARD  OPALOV) 

Hungry  ones !  Let  us  pick 
Black  berries  in  the  night. 

What  an  idea  to  describe : 

Black  berries  in  the  night?  — 
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Darkness.  Only  the  yellow  owl 
Plays  cards  with  the  night 
In  the  fir  forests  — 

Berries  black  as  the  night. 

Thrice  bent 

Towards  the  berries  in  the  night, 
A  multitude  marches 
Berries  to  pick  in  the  night. . . . 

People  accustomed  to  death 
Kneel  before  grass  in  the  night. 
And  the  fireflies  escort  them 
And  the  yellow  owl . . .  laughs. 


Derek  Parker 

TO  GAUFRIDO  PARCHIER,  b  1120 

I  look  back,  ancestor,  but  cannot  see  you  clearly. 
There  are  too  many  years :  spring  and  summer. 
Flat  light  of  autumn,  cutting  winter. 

Famine  and  plenty,  satisfaction,  want. 

Comfortable  living,  and  hard  times. 

Looking  back,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  you. 

Yet  there  your  name  is,  witnessing  a  deed : 

‘A  caracute  of  land  to  Morpeth  Flospital, 

Testibus  istis  ,  .  Et  cetera. 

What  sort  of  man? 

Wiping  your  hands  on  your  breeches,  perhaps. 

To  take  the  unaccustomed  pen? 

Yet  you  could  use  it. 

Park-keeper  to  de  Merlai  (a  Norman ! )? 

Or  what?  I  do  not  know. 
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The  main  chance  is,  Gaufrido,  that  I  shall 
not  know. 

Ever  or  ever,  come  another  eight  hundred  years. 
But  I  look  back,  ancestor,  nevertheless. 

To  bless  the  land  you  lie  under 

In  cold  Northumberland;  and  hope 

That  in  whatever  medium  you  now  find  being. 

You  spare  a  prayer  for  this  great-great-son. 

Who  needs  your  prayer. 


THE  SILENT  FOREST 

(From  Max  Jacob) 

In  the  silent  forest 

The  night  will  not  come  again,  the  silent  storm 
Will  not  again  abuse  the  leaves. 

To  the  silent  forest 

From  which  the  Dryads  have  flown. 

The  Dryads  will  never  return. 

In  the  silent  forest 

The  stream  no  longer  rushes : 

It  slides,  almost  dry,  untuming. 

In  the  silent  forest 

Is  a  tree,  black  as  night,  and  behind  the  tree 
Is  a  bush  like  a  head,  burning,  burning. 

With  flames  of  blood  and  gold. 

In  the  silent  forest 

To  which  the  Dryads  will  never  return. 

There  are  three  black  horses  — 

The  three  horses  of  the  Three  Kings. 

But  the  Kings  are  no  longer  on  horseback. 

Nor  anywhere  at  all : 

And  the  horses  are  speaking,  like  men ! 
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!  HENRY  MOORE :  KING  AND  QUEEN 

Whose  sapient  bodies,  sensitive  and  true. 

Brood  on  the  world’s  condition  and  their  own; 
Choosing  to  wait,  rather  than  act;  to  sit 
P  Poised  on  the  hillside,  calm  upon  their  throne. 

Whose  silent  watch  forbids  all  argument. 

Shuts  the  loud  mouth  of  saint  and  cicerone; 
Without  discussion  seeming  to  rebuke; 

Needing  no  newsprint  and  no  microphone. 

Whose  stillness  like  the  core  within  the  hill 
Disparages  what  stillness  we  have  known. 

Being  more  simple,  more  deliberate. 

Ancient  in  peace  that  we  have  long  outgrown. 

Uproot  these  monsters!  sick!  inhuman!  ill! 

Their  sloth  is  wicked !  Teach  them  how  to  kill ! 


Alden  A,  Nowlan 

BRECK  LAUDERDALE 

Fox  Hollow  is  alive  tonight 
under  the  fog  rolling 

across  the  marshes  from  the  cold  Atlantic, 
and  in  the  marrow  of  my  bones 
stunted  with  rickets  —  how  can  the  past  die 
while  Fox  Hollow  is  the  very  shape 
of  my  skull  and  ribs  which  will  not  forget 
winters  there  were  no  clothes 
to  wear  outdoors  where  the  sun  was,  eating 
potatoes  fried  in  lard  and  nothing  else? 
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I  am  Breck  Lauderdale,  an  escaper 
from  Fox  Hollow,  I  remember 
following  my  father  over 
the  frozen  river  —  he  walked  ahead, 
gingerly,  stopping  between  steps, 
to  strike  the  ice  with  his  peavy. 

On  the  other  side  a  single  grosbeak 
pecked  in  the  horse  manure  by  a  snowbank. 

For  grandmother’s  funeral  my  mother  dyed 
my  father’s  jeans  black  and  her  only  dress 
and  I  stayed  home  because  there  were  no  shoes. 

It  seems  now  that  it  was  always  winter 
there  with  winds  down  from  Baffin  Land 
pounding  the  roof  with  their  fists,  kicking 
the  stair  door  open  so  the  lamp  went  out. 

I  am  Breck  Lauderdale,  an  escaper, 
accountant  at  the  Royal  Bank,  Past  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  vestryman 
of  St.  Chad’s  Church.  Tonight  when  I  go  home 
I’ll  lock  the  doors,  pull  down  the  window  blinds, 
and  drink  gin  till  I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 


William  Pillin 

LOVE’S  WILDEST  TALENT 

Love’s  wildest  talent 
is  to  detach  at  will  the  earthbound  self 
and  in  one  wishful  leap 
to  gain  a  bluer  dimension. 

Over  the  rooftops  my  extended  fingers 
press  your  eyelids.  You  rise 
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and  open  your  window,  you  lean  forward 

across  miles  of  moonlight 

and  I  bury  my  distant  head  in  your  hair. 

Over  the  rooftops 
our  silences  run  together. 

The  earth  sobs  below  us 
but  we  hover  in  the  endless  air 
where  the  miles  are  gleaming  seconds 
and  dreams  are  swifter  than  winds. 

THE  RETURN 

I  want  to  descend 

from  my  mountain  of  loneliness. 

I  want  to  win  back  to  you 
through  the  sleepless  meadows, 
past  the  thorns  of  doubt, 
past  the  ambush  of  dumb  air. 

Back  and  forth  through  my  soul 
blows  the  wind  of  your  absence. 

Too  long  my  arms  enfolded  emptiness. 

O  night  without  stars,  night  without  whispers ! 

Beloved,  meet  me  at  the  edge 
of  this  grieving  meadow, 
your  face  once  again 
my  luminous  icon ! 

V 

DIMINUENDO 

We  no  longer  hold  our  Oh’s  to  a  slow  decay. 

Thoughts  obtrude  into  our  dreamless  silence. 

You  toss  your  head  to  the  wall. 

One  by  one 

you  extinguish  the  twilights  of  your  hair. 
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I  try  to  embrace  you  but  my  fingers 
follow  strangely  chaste  contours. 

Our  windows  are  fountains  of  frozen  light. 

I  try  to  embrace  you  but  you  are  suddenly 
silver  under  my  touch.  Snow  falls 
on  our  grotto  of  silks  and  linen. 

You  emerge,  a  proud  image, 

from  the  mist  of  my  dreams,  draping  your  body 

with  layer  after  layer  of  shadows. 

All  the  birds  are  flying  south 

and  the  pianos  weep  in  the  silence  between  us. 


Frank  Ankenhrand^  Jr, 

AFTERNOON  FLIGHT 

The  pool 

Is  a  silver  tambourine 
That  the  dragonfly 
Beats  with  his  wings 
Of  crystal  and  black 
And  emerald  green. 


Dolores  Stewart 

FORECAST 

Flooded  with  tears  of  fruit,  the  trees 
let  fall  their  heavy  heads 
over  the  twisted  fences,  weep 
orange  and  red  along  the  roads 
where  shadowed  children  pass. 
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Blasted  with  summer,  open  pods 
spray  drifts  of  milky  seed; 
hiding  in  mist,  the  sun  distills 
sorrow  that  hovers  on  the  grass 
and  dulls  its  burning  green. 

Winds  from  the  lake  blow  sour  weed; 
the  land  is  sweet  with  rot. 

August  forgets  September’s  work  — 
quickly  to  frost  and  throw  on  death 
a  crazy-quilt  of  leaves. 

Mounded  in  groaning  fields  are  heaps 
of  waste;  putrescent  juice 
oozes  through  towns  of  now  and  breeds 
August  of  mind  in  careless  men 
to  soften  them  for  thieves. 

Fingers  push  down  the  easy  keys 
that  write  abundant  lies. 

August  is  wordless  on  the  land. 

Worse  than  a  famine  is  its  ripe 
disaster  in  disguise. 

STICKS  AND  STONES 

Picking  in  the  rubbish  heaps,  she  finds 

(sly  pigeons  in  her  wake,  sleek  curving  cats, 

children  crying,  witch ! )  a  name  and  spits  it  bright, 

wipes  it  on  her  matted  sleeve 

and  pins  it  to  her  breast,  aware 

that  gold  is  good  as  gold. 

What  crackles  in  the  smokey  woman’s  bones 
are  fires  of  her  early  burning. 

Under  the  soft  hunches  of  her  flesh 
desire  breathes,  suddenly  alive. 
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Under  the  shroud  of  hair, 
suddenly,  her  eyes. , . . 

Once  she  was  fair  and  cruel  as  the  moon. 

All  her  bracelets  were  gold.  Now  few  remain. 
Bitten,  the  beloved  name  still  holds  its  shape. 
She  smiles  a  yellow  smile. 

(Pigeons,  cats  and  children  scatter.) 

Wilder  than  a  saint,  she  lives  her  death, 
willingly  insane. 


Jory  Sherman 

ALL  SOUL’S  DAY 

When  the  wind  is  translated; 
the  moon  a  blinded  hush  in  its  socket 

and  grass,  greendust  awhirl  in  vacant  mist; 
when  all  the  lights  converge 
in  the  tom  shreds  of  worlds 
splashed  like  burnt  umber  in  the  void; 
then  the  risings  will  accomplish, 
the  forms  purified, 
will  swarm  as  blue  pollen 
from  all  the  shadowy  exits  of  death. 


John  Stewart  W  heater  oft 

LADY  OF  THE  FALL 

It’s  coming,  love. 

Blood’s  in  the  leaf. 

Bright  shoots  of  crimson 
Before  October’s  hemorrhage. 
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I  saw  white  this  morning 
Curl  off  the  river,  love. 

First  shroud  skeins. 

Twisted  up  North. 

See  that  high  field  where  weed 
Blazoned  our  summer  with  greens 
And  shooting  flowers,  love  — 
Commence  rust. 

Come,  be  white  beneath  my  fingers. 
For  most  I  jealous  death; 

Keep  me  in  you  green  always 
Always  alive; 


Let  the  blood  I  feel  be  blood 
Shooting  to  answer  me,  not  October  — 
Love,  then  let  it  come,  love. 

Oh,  let  it  come. 


FOR  MY  FIRST  SON 


In  secret  my  life  began  its  death 
This  day  five  years  ago. 


(There  was  no  needle  at  the  heart. 
No  ice  around  the  hair  roots, 

Rims  of  nails,  the  edges  of  the  lips. 


Only  the  blood  knew  when 
A  mouth  first  pressed  sucking  against  his  sap. 


Yet  peering  through  the  correct  glass, 

I  saw  myself  as  straightly  I  must  turn  — 
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A  shrunken  thing. 

Naked  even  of  the  decencies  of  hair  and  teeth. 

Wailing  the  old  undiscoverable  woes  of  the  race. 

Clamped  within  white-robed  tremendous  arms  at  hire 
By  someone,  though  of  my  blood,  unknowable  to  me. 

Dumb  to  the  marvels  doing  in  the  world  out  through  the  g] 
A  little  spit  and  sputter  just  this  side  of  breathlessness. 


Jack  Lindeman 

GEOGRAPHY 

Place  is  never  this  ground. 

Firm  to  the  feet  on  which  the  body 
Stands,  but  acres  before,  city 
Blocks  where  the  dust  of  wheels  filled 
My  childish  mind,  eager  for 
Knowledge  and  visions  nothing  adult 
Can  exceed,  or  tomorrow. 

Where  over  a  map  fingers  of  legs 
Have  walked  surveying  distance. 
Planting  milestones  with  pin  and 
Pencil  mark  until  with 
The  perceptive  fingertips  the  mind 
Agrees  upon  a  new  address. 

Thus  place  is  that  place  I 
Have  circled  in  red,  wanting  to 
Arrive  at  or  having  left. 

Wishing  my  body  like  my  thoughts. 
Needing  no  feet,  no  wheels,  but  a  bird 
Rising  above  all  walls,  all  trees. 
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[Richard  Dokey 

LIGHT 

Light  speaks  softly 
over  water,  speaks 
»  thinly  through  trees, 

joins  with  elemental  magic 
the  tragic  to  the  gay, 
joins  day  to  night 
with  its  whispering 
silent  leaving. 

Light  is  all  we  should  know, 
in  spite  of  what  certain 
cautious  Schopenhauers  say. 

All  this  futile  talk 
employed  to  confiscate  minds 
and  drown  them  in  despair 
is  no  more  significant 
than  hair  on  a  peach. 

Why  reach  with  nothing 
into  nothingness, 
when  light  is  all 
we  need  and  have. 

Eternity  is  dark  enough  with  death. 

Marion  Montgomery 

THE  NEXT  SHOW 

The  chips,  in  jest,  were  all  he  showed  to  us; 
We  knew  he  had  a  statue  underway; 

He  aimed  at  its  completion,  he  would  say. 

In  time  for  the  next  show.  He  would  discuss 
It,  so  we  thought  it  must  be  fabulous; 

Such  sweepings  of  his  hand  did  not  betray 
(Till  later  after  his  prolonged  delay) 
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That  he  had  lost  the  statue’s  impetus. 

Each  exhibition  passed  and  each  time  he 
Would  laugh  and  quote  us  that  old  careful  Greek 
Who  would  insist  on  polishing  the  back 
Of  every  work.  One  day  he  died  and  we 
Found  the  unfinished  bust,  its  cross-grain  crack. 
We  thought  it  very  like  his  nose  and  cheek. 


Warren  G.  French 

J.  A.  P.  JOINS  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  CH 

Let  us  trailer-travel,  you  and  I, 

To  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  sun-bronzed  sky. 
Like  a  sun-bronzed  tourist  beyond  sea’s  reach. 
Sprawls  carelessly  over  the  sun-bronzed  beach. 

Let  us  find  ourselves  a  bench  of  green 
On  some  broad  street  where  we’ll  be  seen 
Heedless,  through  cloudless  days,  of  faction 
Of  doubts  that  envelop  a  course  of  action. 

Let  us  resolve  that  it  matters  not 
Whether  mermaids  sing;  let  us  buy  a  lot 
In  a  subdivision  with  salty  air. 

If  they  sing  at  all,  we  shall  hear  them  there. 


Pat  Wallace  Latner 

LAURENCIN 

How  slow  the  limbs  of  manxes  are. 
Slow  as  an  alabaster  star 
Of  snow  descends  the  changeless  air; 
How  very  strangely  manxes  stare 
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From  greener  eyes  than  chrysoprase 
Upon  a  sober,  sunlit  chaise; 

How  calmly  silver  manxes  lie 
To  lave  again  a  lily  thigh 

As  green  waves  golden  on  the  boughs. 
Old  mandarins,  the  manxes  drowse 
Impassively  as  ancient  glass 
To  see  the  clouds,  dynastic,  pass. 


James  Whitehead 


EPITAPH 

Now  our  children  play 
With  dust  that  will  not  stick 
To  form  the  little  house; 

They  pile  it  neatly  in  their  hands 
And  watch  it  slip  away. 

No  house  was  made 
Or  will  be  ever 
From  the  dust 

That  strips  away  small  hands; 

And  I  worry 
When  I  see  in  dreams 
Blind  children  at  their  play 
This  everlasting  epitaph 
stuck  in  a  windless  day. 


Emilie  Glen 

WHITE  GLIMMER 

Up  out 

From  the  tunnel 
From  subway  to  trestle 
Up  out 

Windows  sooted  smudged 
To  the  marshes 
Surprise  of  the  reeds 
This  far  North  near  city 
Narrowing  sanctuary 
Between  rusted  car  wrecks 
Quick  concrete 

Head  pointing  reed-upward  white 
Snowy  egret 

New  moon  slim 
Slim  far 

Could  be  sun  slivers 
Two  in  reed-low  flight 
White  wave  crests 
Pointing  near  through  the  smudge 
Y ellow-beaked  black-legged 
Lifts  a  foot  to  a  golden  slipper 
Between  speed-boat  speed-train 
Snow  snowy  egret 
Gives  of  its  grace 

BERRY  BRIGHT 

Berries  bright 

Above  the  gate 
The  iron  gate  to  the  cemetery 
Orange-red  sacs  of  dayshine 
Berries  of  the  mountain  ash 
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The  child  enters  the  gate 

By  way  of  the  berries  bright 
Walks  the  way  of  gravestone  angels 
The  lambs  the  broken  columns 
Looks  back  up  to  the  berry  tree 

Death  is  orange 

A  tree  of  orange  berries 
Not  like  that  picture  in  her  Aunt’s  house 
Of  the  death  boat  black  on  a  river 
But  a  climb 

A  climb  up  the  berry  tree 

Grandmother  Grandfather 
Big  big  Brother 

They’re  peeking  out  from  clouds 
Whiter  than  their  monuments 
They’ve  climbed  the  tree  at  the  gate 

Squeezing  the  berries  to  juice  to  light 

They’ve  climbed  the  tree 
The  berry  bright  tree 
Up  into  the  blue 

Death  is  not  a  dark  row  across 
Death  is  bright 
P  Orange  berry  bright 


Bernice  Ames 

SHORT-WAVE  BAND 

Plainly  the  wrinkled  air  curls  blue,  is  clogged 
with  voices  steaming  through  the  silent  room; 
the  medley  scratches  morning,  the  image  fogged 
in  murky  signals  stirs  the  settled  gloom. 

Against  the  frequencies  ascribed  to  voice 
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a  static  stumbles  into  rusty  sound; 
a  dialect,  a  foreign  tongue,  a  choice 
of  tonal  ranges  spars  on  verbal  ground. 

The  air  grows  thick  as  moss  with  wordy  waves 

a  furry  crash  against  an  unseen  shore 

where  once  the  continental  code  was  wrought; 

the  need  for  flowing  vocal  contact  staves 

in  smooth  exaggeration,  vain  outpour, 

the  very  breath  that  might  have  plumed  to  thought. 


Alan  Donovan 

CLOCK  ME  A  BLAZING  NOON 

This  thick  dismembered  day 

with  a  giraffe  of  wind  arching  the  roofs 

and  leaves  like  pretzels 

tolls  in  my  brain  a  lost  desire. 

All  languages  shrink  in  this  brown  air 
histories  rustle  in  the  ditches. 

Why  is  this  unplaced  day? 

No  answer  jetties  my  blood 
the  myopic  eye  refuses  comment. 

The  skeleton  triumphs  under  the  husk  of  flesh 
scum  slithers  the  brackish  pond 
and  the  plaster  past  cracks  audibly. 

Stir,  stir  in  the  mind 
pry  in  the  skull-shell  for  that  dry  nut 
desire,  one  drop  of  oil  is  enough; 
seasons  change  on  the  tick  of  a  breath. 

O  clock  me  a  blazing  noon 

that  falls  to  brightness  on  lips  and  thigh. 
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antes  Boyer  May 

OTHING  EVER  REPLACES  —  ANYTHING 

Did  you  just  lie  where  dream-reminded 
of  your  worn  brown  teddy-bear? 

That  coasting-magic  bicycle? 

Your  collie  dog  who  licked  your  face 
with  sweet-saliva  love? 

Well . . .  press  each  scene  to  focus  (many  more), 
distort  your  past  through  tear-sponged  retrospects; 
lean  mallow-near  those  presences  (you  think) 
restored  within  dark  doorways  framed  (you  guess) 
maturely  now  ...  yet,  falsely  apertured 
by  boxed-up  introspect. 

Your  ‘  field  ’  has  slipped  and  multiplied  retentions. 

Not  merely  this  —  your  lenses  circle 
censored  smells  and  tinkered  tunes 
learned  while  you  clipped  remembered  hedge 
of  green  concealment .  .  .  and  those  black- 
prolificating  end-men  crows 

cawed  hoarse  cacaphonies. 

Old  briars  snag  far  boundaries 
for  nightmare  obelisks 
of  raptured  psycho-lections,  lack-on-rack 
in  shift  of  errored  reckoning, 
which  had  been  bright  bygone  days. 

These  light  untruthful  surrogates 
for  valid  turns,  remanded  then 
for  rover-flowed  wet  sentiments 
which  dim  the  lens  and  blinker  eyes’ 
conceptions  how  no  presences  may  gain 

replacements  ‘  here  ’  or  ‘  there  ’ .  . .  since  ever. 


Sam  Ragan 

HIDDEN  SCARS 

Fire  had  come  to  these  woods  one  day. 
Leaving  the  trees  blackened  and  scarred. 

Dead  in  places,  too. 

With  limbs  hanging  like  broken  wings  of  birds 
But  they  came  out  of  it  somehow. 

Out  of  the  fire,  I  mean  — 

And  five  years,  ten  years,  perhaps 

One  would  never  know  of  the  hidden  scars. 

Unless  new  fires  came. 


Tom  Pools 

CATHEDRAL  FRIEZE 

Monotones  make  holiness 
Funereal  and  dull; 

Our  shrines  are  all  on  fire 
For  our  peaceful  days  are  few. 

Stone  faces  tell  us  that. 

Carved  eyes  borrow  the  rain’s  tears. 

Gray  days  make  ash  of  ancient  buildings 
And  saintly  smiles  warp  in  puddles. 

Around  the  frieze  fades  the  church 
Merely  a  mirage. 

An  edifice  of  ancient  wash 

That  blows  through  hollow  afternoons. 

Tell  me,  saint,  who  wished  you  there? 

Y  ou  whose  silence 
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Shatters  daily  hordes  of  hardships 
Are  not  so  mute,  are  not  so  dead 
As  I  whose  loudest  shout 
Can  only  scatter  pigeons. 


GOOD  FRIDAY 

Up  there  in  the  high  holy  gray 
Are  small  boy  choir  voices 
Simple  in  innocent  service 
Spinning  sanctimonious  music. 

No  better  dressed  congregation 
Ever  glittered  on  the  cold  stones 
Or  slipped  silkily  into  stiff  pews 
Sounding  their  own  metallic  hymns 

Than  these  fathers,  mothers,  brothers. 
Angelic  daughters  postured  with  beauty. 
Only  gold  robes  and  jeweled  relics 
Beat  them  for  sheer  earthly  splendor. 

But  I  will  wave  palms  and  prayers. 

Stand  alone  in  the  shadow  of  flora 
And  stare  in  horror  through  the  lilies 
Where  I  have  hid  to  witness  this  murder. 


I 


Richard  Purdum 

FOR  CERTAIN  FRIENDS 

Never  until 

the  world  with  its  worst  will 
breaks  its  crust 

and  gulps  the  blood  of  its  doom 
will  I  fail  again  to  trust 
in  this  whirling  room 

that  ring  of  ghosts 

who  range  the  far  coasts 

of  this  roomy  world 

my  love,  whose  pole’s  points  spin. 

triply  mounted,  unswirled 

by  torque  of  map  or  skin. 

As  long  as  their  whispered  ghosts  of  voices  fill 

the  skin’s  sails  and  my  compass  will 

rides  the  blood’s  tide  I  will  cruise  true 

by  the  gyroscope  heart  of  this  absent  hovering  crew. 


HOME  FROM  THE  SEA 

Red  nights 
delight  young  sailors 
striding  horizons’ 
currents,  anchors 
clenched  in  high  hands, 
bright  eyes  unclouded. 

But  from  land 
he  envies  the  frown 
and  threat  of  morning 
red,  the  unseen 
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sun’s  crouched  warning 
and  challenge  that  rings 
these  bloody  seas 
of  sky.  And  wrecked 
on  mind’s  rolling  beach 
he  paces  cruel  decks 
of  shore;  his  groping 
fingers  close 
on  loose  ends  of  rope 
from  sailing  days. 
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REVIEWS 


Passage  After  Midnight,  by  William  Pillin.  Inferno  Press, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  Pillin  is  a  poet  with  an  oasis,  an  oasis  watered  by 
his  subterranean  Jewish  tradition.  It  has  the  substantial 
greenery  of  compassion  and  faith  in  the  God  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers;  its  best  blooms  are  his  love  for  his  family  and  his 
home.  This  sounds  perhaps  too  cozy.  The  truth  is  that  the 
really  fine  thing  about  Pillin’s  poetry  is  its  genuineness,  not 
in  any  way  phoney,  sentimental,  or  sold  out  to  togetherness' 
or  the  more  snobbish  forms  of  outer-directedness.  j 

What  surrounds  Pillin’s  oasis  is  something  else  again, 
Los  Angeles,  mainly  a  city  of  insanity,  horror,  opportunism. 
Also,  however,  of  opportunity.  In  one  of  the  best  poems  in 
his  book,  ‘  In  a  dream  I  spoke,’  a  poem  addressed  to  his 
grandpa  (there  is  also  a  poem  written  to  his  grandma,  and  I 
take  it  as  a  sign  of  Pillin’s  integrity  that  he  can  write  a 
publishable  poem  these  days  using  those  two  words  with 
absolutely  no  irony  as  apology),  we  have  this: 

Your  memory  dwells  with  us 
In  the  City  of  Angels. 

Here  a  Jew  votes  —  like  a  Gentile! 

He  owns  land  here  —  like  a  nobleman! 

Here,  thanks  to  God,  we  prosper 
though  many  of  the  landsmen 
have  grown  into  fat  slugs 
and  grovel  before  vile  amulets 
and  horned  altars  of  incense. 

But  this  should  be  read  in  context,  not  only  because  the  poem 
is  a  fine  one,  but  because  then  one  sees  that  he  means  it  and 
how  he  means  it. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  poems  in  this  volume  that 
stand  out  as  first  rate  work  —  quite  an  accomplishment 
though  Pillin  is  no  fledgling:  ‘  Good  morning!  ’  ‘  The  trip 
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competitors  again  with  this  first  comprehensive  introducti 
to  the  delicate  art  of  reading  poetry  to  appear  in  a  format 
which  distressingly  little  poetry  has  appeared. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Elizabeth  Drew  should  provide  tl 
companion  to  the  first  series  of  inexpensive  American  pap 
bounds  to  be  devoted  to  the  works  of  individual  poets  ( 
established  classics  so  far,  but  let  us  hope),  since  this  sai 
writer’s  Discovering  Poetry  was  more  than  a  quarter  of 
century  ago  one  of  the  pioneer  guides  in  the  modern  acadeii 
effort  to  win  a  new  audience  for  an  honoured  but  unread  i 
form.  The  earlier  book  still  reads  remarkably  well  and  mij 
profitably  be  reprinted  itself,  but  its  author  has  resisted! 
temptation  to  simply  revise  and  refurbish.  Although  there  \ 
inevitably  similarities  reflecting  ingrained  articles  of  in 
vidual  taste,  the  new  guide  is,  as  the  cover  promises,  tn 
a  ‘  new  book  ’,  differing  from  its  predecessor  not  only 
content  and  arrangement,  but  quite  markedly  in  tone. 

Discovering  Poetry  was  a  young  book,  written  by  an  i 
thusiast  eager  to  direct  others  into  an  enchanted  land  she  I 
discovered.  The  new  ‘  guide,’  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  rea 
so  much  a  guide  at  all  as  a  storehouse  of  recollections, 
ramblings  of  a  rich  and  sensitive  mind  over  long  farail 
territory.  It  is  an  ‘  old  ’  book,  not  in  any  of  the  usual  crab! 
or  tired  connotations  of  the  adjective,  but  in  the  sense  t 
it  exemplifies  the  kind  of  mellow,  intricately  wrought  wi 
that  only  a  writer  with  long  experience  and  long  disciplii 
taste  could  produce. 

Actually  the  book  is  the  rarest  kind  of  educational  trea 
—  the  kind  the  young  have  not  the  dispassion  and  the  a; 
only  rarely  the  intellectual  flexibility  to  create  —  neither 
ferocious  exhortations  of  a  missionary  to  the  barbarians, 
a  subtly  ‘  other-directed  ’  conversation  that  enables  the  lear 
to  educate  himself,  but  rather  simply  the  intensely  perse 
record  of  what  poetry  has  meant  to  one  reader  that  t 
inspire  the  perceptive  to  emulation. 

Younger  readers  will  be  disappointed  to  find  that  the  bo 
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although  so  studded  with  complete  texts  of  impeccably  chosen 
poems  and  (possibly  to  the  distaste  of  snippet-haters)  salient 
quotations  from  others  that  it  may  serve  well  as  a  long 
cherishable  anthology,  contains  few  poems  from  the  last 
quarter  century.  Miss  Drew,  as  her  scholarly  work  indicates, 
is  a  partisan  principally  of  Yeats,  Frost,  Stevens,  and  above 
all  T.  S.  Eliot.  She  has  little  use  for  verbal  puzzles,  and 
friends  of  Hart  Crane  or  Pound’s  Cantos  may  find  her  senti¬ 
ments  jejune. 

This  book,  however,  is  not  really  for  young  readers,  who 
may  be  dismayed  by  both  the  author’s  conservative  taste  and 
dispassionate  manner.  It  should  appeal  more  strongly  to  older 
readers,  with  time  on  their  hands  to  savor  a  rich  style  and  an 
abundance  of  meaty  quotations.  And  it  is  perhaps  an  older 
audience  that  especially  needs  winning  to  poetry  today.  Could 
we  recruit  among  the  ever  burgeoning  retired  class  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  devoted  some  of  its  enforced  leisure  to  the  pleasures 
of  poetry,  the  art  might  prosper  not  only  directly  but  in¬ 
directly  through  the  contagion  of  the  example  to  the  young, 
who  might  still  be  willing  to  be  led  by  the  old  if  the  old 
appeared  to  be  going  anywhere. 

Warren  French 

Gasoline,  by  Gregory  Corso.  City  Lights  Books,  1958. 

Lawrence  Ferlinghetti’s  Pocket  Poets  Series  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  in  the  publishing  of  poetry  in 
our  time.  His  little  volumes,  paperbound  and  priced  below  a 
dollar,  have  gone  into  numerous  editions,  especially  since 
the  trial  involving  Ginsberg’s  Howl,  and  have  help^  pro¬ 
cure  a  wider  audience  for  established  poets,  as  well  as  for 
young  poets  issuing  a  first  collection.  TTius  far,  in  addition 
to  his  own  interesting  Pictures  of  the  Gone  World,  the  Pocket 
Poets  Series  has  included  distinguished  books  by  such  diverse 
talents  as  Kenneth  Rexroth,  Marie  Ponsot,  Denise  Levertov, 
and  William  Carlos  Williams.  Other  publishers,  notably  Mac¬ 
millan,  Alan  Swallow,  and  New  Directions,  have  recently 
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turned  to  publishing  paperbound  volumes  of  poetry,  and  i 
doubt  the  trend  toward  publishing  verse  in  paper  covers,  i 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  average  poetry  reader,  w 
soon  be  firmly  established.  This  means,  of  course,  a  ne 
impetus  for  poetry  in  America,  one  which  will  have  fa 
reaching  consequences,  both  for  the  writing  and  the  readii 
of  modern  verse. 

Unfortunately,  Gregory  Corso’s  Gasoline  adds  little  lusti 
to  Mr.  Ferlinghetti’s  list.  Certainly  the  book  was  issued  wii 
enough  hullabaloo.  Jack  Kerouac  allowed  himself  to  say,‘ 
think  Gregory  Corso  and  Allen  Ginsberg  are  the  two  be 
poets  in  America.’  (If  true,  this  bodes  ill  for  poetry  i 
America.)  Ginsberg,  in  his  dithyrambic  introduction  to  tt 
volume,  suggests  that  Corso  is  ‘  probably  the  greatest  poet 
America.’  No  discerning  reader  can  accept  such  stateraen 
as  anything  other  than  palpable  nonsense.  Still,  Mr.  Con 
has  been  photographed  and  interviewed  by  Time,  his  poec 
have  been  printed  in  Esquire  and  Evergreen  Review,  his  anti 
while  ‘  performing  ’  on  the  reading  circuit  have  becon 
notorious,  and  he  has  found  enough  readers  to  warrant  ne 
editions  of  his  book.  In  short,  he  is,  along  with  Ginsbe 
and  other  beatniks,  helping  to  shape  the  image  of  the  mode 
American  poet  now  in  the  public  eye. 

One  does  not  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  originali 
of  a  poet  in  his  early  twenties.  However,  since  the  beatni 
are  forever  attacking  the  timidity  and  lack  of  freshness  int 
work  of  the  academic  poets,  and  since  Ginsberg’s  introdi 
tion  stresses  the  originality  of  the  poet  —  his  ‘  weird  jux 
positions,’  the  ‘  mad  mouthfuls  of  language  ’  hurled  by  tl 
‘  wordslinger  ’  —  it  seems  fair  to  approach  the  book  from  t 
point  of  departure.  Glancing  at  the  table  of  contents,  I  v 
immediately  reminded  of  Kingsley  Amis’s  satiric  ‘  A  Ba 
shop  Idyll  ’;  the  subjects  are,  to  say  the  least,  predictaW 
‘Mexican  Impressions’  (See,  I  travel);  ‘Botticelli’s  “Sprinj 
(See,  I’m  kultured);  ‘  Pain  ’  and  ‘  I  am  25,’  with  all  the  al 
sions  to  Rimbaud,  Chatterton,  "lugo,  Zola,  etc.  (See,  I  R 
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books).  Such  a  poem  as  ‘  Puma  in  Chapultepec  Zoo  ’  waxes 
sentimental  about  a  poor  beast  trapped  in  a  cage.  (How  many 
thousand  sewing-circle  ladies  have  had  a  go  at  that  one?) 
And  the  automatic  verse?  Shades  of  Gerty  Stein! 

Neither  is  there  much  newness  in  form  or  technique.  ‘  Ode 
to  Coit  Tower  ’  reads  like  Whitman  diluted  through  Gins¬ 
berg’s  Howl;  other  poems  remind  one  of  Sandburg  at  his 
windiest,  Ezra  Pound  (during  his  Blast  period),  William 
Carlos  Williams  —  always  without  a  hint  of  the  lyricism  of 
the  older  poets.  Still  other  poems  are  in  the  haiku  tradition. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  Corso  can  create  single 
images  and  lines  that  are  vivid  and  memorable,  though  his 
gift  for  explosive  images  rarely  equals  that  of  Ginsberg: 

‘  [I]  fell  exhausted  in  a  field  where  an  endless 
scarecrow  lay  its  head  on  my  lap.’ 

‘  a  young  child  —  doomed  by  his  sombrero.’ 

‘  guns  rusting  in  their  arthritic  hands.’ 

But,  of  course,  it  takes  more  than  a  scattering  of  effective 
lines  to  make  a  poem.  Furthermore,  Corso’s  diction  is  in 
other  respects  disappointing.  After  reading  Howl  and  Jack 
Kerouac’s  novels,  one  soon  grows  weary  of  the  reliance  upon 
jazz  terms  to  pump  freshness  into  the  poetic  idiom:  such 
language  becomes  as  stale  as  the  pedantry  of  the  academic 
poets.  One  tires,  too,  of  the  attempt  to  shock  by  using  four- 
letter  words  usually  banned  from  polite  conversation.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  such  words  no  longer  shock  any¬ 
one:  too  many  bored  schoolboys  have  scrawled  them  in 
chalk  on  sidewalks  and  fences  for  that, 

I  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Corso  is  a  sensitive  young  man; 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  He  sees  through  the  crass 
materialism  of  our  age.  He  is,  as  any  thinking  man  should 
be,  horrified  by  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  He  sympathizes 
with  the  oppressed,  the  outcast;  he  is  appalled  by  war,  and, 
like  all  of  the  writers  of  his  group,  he  is  awake  to  the  threat 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  will  not,  willingly,  accept  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  mankind.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  he  rarely 
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channels  his  emotions  and  ideas  into  an  artistic  fon 
meaningful  poem. 

Why?  There  is  no  room  here  to  answer  that  fully.  bi 
least  a  partial  answer  may  be  suggested.  Mr.  Corso  s 
that  he  wishes  his  poems  to  be  unpolished.  They  are.  Fur 
more,  they  are  often  formless,  meaningless.  The  root  ol 
problem  here  may  be  related  to  Kerouac’s  novels,  as  we 
to  the  poetry  of  other  ‘  beat  poets  the  premise  from  w 
they  start  is  invalid.  By  rebelling  against  order  and  cod 
they  place  undue  emphasis  upon  spontaniety,  naked  eni 
They  worship  the  raw  material  of  the  poem,  not  the  contn 
end  product  itself.  One  of  these  days  they  must  discovei 
themselves  that  blowing  hot  licks  on  a  saxophone  is 
thing:  writing  an  enduring  poem  is  quite  another. 

Mr.  Corso  writes  that  poems  come  to  him  ‘  immense 
gasolined  rags  and  bits  of  wire  and  old  bent  nails,  a 
arriviste,  from  a  dark  river  within.’  The  poems  prese 
in  this  book  may  start  out  like  gasolined  rags,  but  they 
up  on  the  page  sputtering  like  wet  sparklers.  In  short, 
book  reads  like  a  collection  of  fifth-rate  material  out  of  wl 
with  discipline  and  luck,  third-rate  poems  might  be  forge 

Guy  Owen 
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